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THE GEEMAN SETTLEBS OP MILLHEIM BEPOEE THE 

CIVIL WAE 

ADALBERT REGENBRECHT 

[The earliest German immigrants in Texas located in what is 
now Austin County. Priedrich Ernst and Charles Pordtran set- 
tled in 1831 where Industry now is. The families of Marcus 
Amsler, Ludwig Anton Sigmund von Boeder and Eobert J. and 
Louis .Kleberg settled in 1834 where Cat Spring now is. The 
reports these families sent to their former homes caused others 
to follow. Some of the experiences of these pioneers are re- 
counted in The Quarterly, I, 297-302; II, 170-73 and 227-32. 

Millheim was an offshoot of the settlement at Cat Spring. 

The present article was prepared in response to a request of 
The Editors. It is printed as Avritten, for the author died 
(March 39, 1916) very soon after it had been completed. He was 
in his eighty-iifth year, and, perhaps, the last survivor in Aus- 
tin County of die Lateiner, those cultured, genial spirits who 
found it much easier to cultivate music and song and literature 
than corn and cotton. Uhi libertas, Hi patria.'] 

After the year 1848 several thousand highly educated Germans 
emigrated from Germany for various reasons, but immigrated to 
the United States from love of freedom. Not all of them went 
to the Northern States, but quite a number went to Austin 
County and other parts of Texas. My father was a professor of 
jurisprudence and was elected rector magnificus of the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. As a young man he volunteered in the war of 
1813 to 1815 and was decorated for bravery in the battle of 
Kulm with the iron cross and a Eussian order. He was wealthy. 
In the year 1848 I was seventeen years old and a schoolboy. 
Therefore, I did uot participate in the revolution, but took a 
lively interest in it. Beading the constitutions of the free coun- 
tries I preferred the constitution of the United - States. After 
having studied jurisprudence for several years and after the 
deaths of my parents I emigrated in company with a Texan 
farmer, who had mari'ied a second cousin of mine and returned 
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with his wife to his farm in Austin County. We went in a 
sailing vessel to TSTew Orleans and arrived there in January, 1856. 
Thence we went in a steamboat to Galveston, thence in another 
steamboat to Houston, thence in an ambulance drawn by mules 
to the farm of said farmer. In April I moved to Millheim, 
where I boarded with E. G. Maetze and later with Dr. li. Nagel. 
In January, 1857, I bought a farm in Millheim. In June, 1857, 
I made a trip on horseback with five farmers, who wanted to in- 
spect their lands in the Miller and Fisher grant in Llano County. 
We had a hack for our baggage, because we camped at night and 
for dinner. We went through La Grange, Bastrop, Austin, Bur- 
net County to Castell and Leiningen on the Llano Eiver. There 
I separated from them, who went directly to their homes, and 
rode alone to Fredericksburg, San Antonio and New Braunfels, 
at which place the 4th of July was celebrated. There I listened 
to the songs of a singing society. Thence I went back to Mill- 
heim. I carried no arms, because there was no danger of an 
attack by Indians then in that part of Western Texas. Catspring 
and Millheim are adjoining. The first German immigrants ar- 
rived in Catspring in 1834 and in Millheim at least ten years 
later. In 1856 the hardships of pioneer life had gone. In these 
settlements were blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, tailors, briekmasons, a cabinet maker, a saddler, a tanner, 
and a tinner. The ordinary farm laborer received free board 
and fifty cents per day. The teamster received fifty or seventy- 
five cents per hundred pounds for freight to or from Houston. 
The farmers of Millheim lived in frame dwelling houses, but 
some of the pioneer settlers lived still in block houses. The 
farms of the pioneer settlers were located where water and wood 
was handy, even where the soil was poor. Those who came later 
settled in their neighborhood, but most on the East of the old 
settlement on the black lands South of Millereek. The Bernard 
Prairie extending from the Brazos to the Colorado and from 
Catspring to Brazoria County w^as a ranch free for cattle and 
horses. Therefore, many settlers were cattle and horse raisers. 
Some raised sheep, but with no success on account of depreda- 
tion by wolves. Corn bread, bacon, molasses and coffee, occa- 
sional fish and venison, were the principal food of the pioneers. 
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In 1856 the settlers had better vegetable gardens and orchards 
and more milk, butter and cheese. There were more stores. Most 
farmers had wells or cisterns. There was a singing society in 
Millheim. In 1856 the farmers of Millheim at Catspring formed 
the Agricultural Society of Austin County at Catspring, which 
still exists, in which the book farmers of Millheim and the prac- 
tical farmers of Catspring exchanged their knowledge. In Mill- 
heim was one of the best elementary schools of Texas, conducted 
by E. G. Maetze for more than twenty-five years. Many of his 
pupils became prominent, for instance, Charles JSTagel, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor; Wm. D. Cleveland, of Houston, and 
Hugo Becker, wholesale merchants, W. A. Trendcmann, editor 
of Das Wochenilatt and State representative, and Wm. Hage- 
mann, internal revenue officer. All Germans of Millheim were 
Democrats, but, as the Democratic Party in the Southern States 
was for slavery, many Germans did not join said party. In the 
first election in which I participated 1 voted against secession. 
JSTinety-nine votes were cast against secession, eight for secession 
at the Millheini-Catspring box. Nearly every one voted. Ac- 
cording to my opinion the State of Texas had no better right to 
secede on account of slavery than the State of Utah on account 
of polygamy, slavery and polygamy being wrong. Nevertheless, 
I admit that the slaveholders were a noble class of people. 
Physically perfectly unfit for military service and opposed to the 
war, I succeeded in avoiding the service except that, although 
exempt as justice of the peace, I was compelled to go to the 
camp of instruction near Houston. After some weeks I was dis- 
charged by a writ of habeas corpus. The perfectly blind son of 
my neighbor Constant was carried to the same camp and detained 
there until his father succeeded in liberating him. Many Union 
men of our neighborhood enlisted in the Confederate Army be- 
-cause they believed it to be their duty. After the war I was 
probably the first justice of the peace in Texas in whose court a 
freedman recovered the wages for his labor from his former 
master. After the war I was appointed director of public schools 
and assessor and collector of taxes and elected four times county 
commissioner. After the Democratic Party had declared that the 
ireedmen be protected by law I joined the party. Six German 
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settlers of the small settlement of Millheim were former students 
at German universities, namely : E. G. Maetze, Dr. Nagel, Lawyer 
E. Kloss, Eeferendarius E. Engelking, Meisterlin and myself. 
Besides them lived there quite a number of highly educated Ger- 
mans, for instance, Lien tenant Constant, Professor E. A. Trenck- 
mann, Wilms, E. Kleberg, Eobert and Alex. Kloss. 

E. G. Maetze was born at Glogau in the Province Silesia of 
the Kingdom of Prussia on the 12th day of September, 1817. 
His father was the secretary of a Prussian general. In conse- 
quence of the war the family became poor. His wife kept a pri- 
vate boarding house with such success that her son could be 
educated in the gymnasium of Glogau and later in the university 
of Breslau. After graduation he was appointed rector of the 
town school of Bernstadt. In 1848 he was elected a representa- 
tive to the Prussian National Assembly. He joined the demo- 
cratic wing of the Assembly. The royal government usurped 
arbitrary power. Therefore, the Assembly resolved that no taxes 
should be paid to the government. The resolution was not exe- 
cuted, because the people were tired of the frequent political dis- 
turbances and wanted peace and the government was supported 
by the army. The representatives who voted for said resolution, 
were prosecuted. E. G. Maetze escaped to Texas. He went to 
Kew Ulm and worked for a farmer. Hunting a horse in the 
Bernard Prairie he met F. Engelking, who invited him to become 
a tutor of his children. Maetze accepted the proposal and a short 
time afterwards he established the first school at Millheim with 
six pupils at forty dollars per pupil in the first year. He bought 
a piece of land, on which he built a dwelling and outhouses, so 
that his wife and his two children could come to Texas and have 
a home. The number of pupils grew from year to year, not only 
from the neighborhood but also from distant places. He taught 
school at Millheim more than twenty-lives years. He was a 
great speaker. His voice was euphonic, his gestures dignified, 
his speech logical. He joined the Democratic Party, but was 
opposed to secession. As his party was for secession, he did not 
vote. He submitted to the will of the people and became a loyal 
Confederate citizen. His son enlisted in Sibley's Brigade. In 
1856 he was elected county commissioner, later senator and later 
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county school superintendent. The Senate elected him its presi- 
dent pro tempore. The Democratic Executive Committee engaged 
him to make speeches in Fayette County to influence the Germans 
to join the Democratic Party. He was successful. He died on the 
12th day of Octoher, 1891, at the age of seventy-four years one 
month, highly respected hy everyhody. 

A. F. Trenekmann, the son of a farmer, was born in Wefen- 
dishen near Magdeburg in the Kingdom of Prussia on the 7th 
day of July, 1809. He attended an elementary school and later 
a normal school, in which he graduated. As his means were in- 
sufficient, he had to supplement them in private teaching. After- 
wards he established a private school in Magdeburg which be- 
came so popular that five hundred pupils attended the school 
at the same time. He was so prominent that in 1848 he was 
appointed as a member of a delegation to go to the King of 
Prussia and ask for political reforms. A. F. Trenekmann was 
progressive, but opposed to uproar and rebellion. In 1844 be- 
gan a movement against pietiszmus among the Protestants and 
against ultramontanismus among the Eoman Catholics, trying to 
harmonize belief and science. The Protestant movement orig- 
inated in Magdeburg, the home of A. F. Trenekmann; the Catho- 
lic movement in Breslau, where my father and some others formed 
the sect of the "Christian Catholics," eliminating popery. A. F. 
Trenekmann sympathized with the Protestant movement. After 
the reaction of the religious and political reforms was successful, 
he emigrated in 1853, first to Colorado County, but in 1858 he 
bought a farm and gin in Millheim. He voted against secession, 
but obeyed the laws of the de facto government of the Confed- 
erate States and did not object to the enlistment of two sons in 
the Confederate Army at the beginning of the war; one of them 
was killed in battle. He was a good speaker and popular. He 
died in 1883. W. A. Trenekmann, his youngest son, is still liv- 
ing. He represented Austin County in the legislature some years 
ago and is editor and proprietor of one of the best German news- 
papers of Texas since many years. 

[In preparing to write this article, Mr. Eegenbreeht asked Hon. 
Charles ISTagel for a sketch of his father, Dr. Herman Nagel. Be- 
fore receiving it he died. It is, however, added below.] 
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De. Hebmakn ISTagbl. — Born in Prittzwalk, Mark Branden- 
burg, Germany; attended the usnal schools, and afterwards the 
Universities of Jena, Wurzburg, and graduated in medicine at 
the University of Berlin. Married Friedricka Litzmann, a daugh- 
ter of a Lutheran clergyman; practiced his profession for a brief 
period, but in 1847 he and his wife sailed for New Orleans, 
where they arrived after the usual journey of many weeks, to 
continue it to the interior of Texas. They settled in Colorado 
County, about twelve miles from Columbus, on the St. Bernardo. 
The first intention was to abandon the profession, and to devote 
himself to the small farm which he had acquired. Very soon, 
however, the demand for medical aid was such that he returned 
to the practice of medicine, which profession he followed through- 
out his life. About 1855 he moved to Millheim, in Austin County, 
and again acquired a small farm, which was cultivated in the 
manner then in vogue, without, however, surrendering the pro- 
fessional pursuit. Life under these conditions no doubt answered 
every expectation and hope that had been entertained, until the 
breaking out of the Civil War, when conditions were naturally 
rendered difficult by the fact that Dr. Nagel sided with the 
Union cause. 

In spite of the admitted need of medical men, and in spite 
of the very universal consideration with which he was treated, 
he concluded, in ISTovember, 1863, that it was no longer safe for 
him to remain at home. Leaving his wife and two children, he 
took his older son Charles with him, determined to make his way 
to Mexico. After many weeks of doubt and difficulty, they suc- 
ceeded in crossing the border; from there made their way to 
Monterey; then to Matamoras, and from there by sail ship to 
Few York, from which point they came to St. Louis. Landing 
here with fourteen dollars left. Dr. Nagel again established him- 
self in his profession, and in the course of a few years had a 
comfortable income from his practice. After one year his wife 
(the two remaining children having in the meantime died), 
joined him, she having also come by way of Mexico and New 
York. 

In 1872 Dr. N"agel visited Berlin, for the first time after leav- 
ing his native country, and while his son heard lectures in law. 
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he spent another year in hearing lectures in medicine at this great 
UniTersity. Eeturning in 1873 he again practiced his profession, 
until the time of his death, in 1889. 

While he was a man of very strong convictions, he took prac- 
tically no part in public alTairs, beyond exercising his rights as 
a voter. Although he had suffered his share of misfortune dur- 
ing the Civil War, he never entertained the remotest grievance 
against the Southern people. It was his opinion that the South 
thought itself right: that it had made a good fight; that happily 
the Union had been preserved, and that the energy of all citizens 
of the United States should be bent towards cementing all forces 
for the maintenance of that Union hereafter. How sincere he 
was in this feeling can perhaps be best exemplified by the simple 
statement that he voted for Samuel J. Tilden, and afterwards 
for Grover Cleveland, for President of the United States. 



